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Prime Minister of Newfoundland, a new reci-
procity agreement. This, however, the Senate
rejected, and the Cleveland agreement continued.
Newfoundland, angry at the rejection of the pro-
posed treaty, put every obstacle possible in the way
of American fishermen and used methods which
the Americans claimed to be contrary to the treaty
terms. After long continued and rather acrimo-
nious discussions, the matter was finally referred in
1909 to the Hague Court. As in the Bering Sea case,
the court was asked not only to judge the facts but
also to draw up an agreement for the future. Its
decision, on the whole, favored Newfoundland, but
this fact is of little moment compared with the like-
lihood that a dispute almost a century and a half
old has at last been permanently settled.

None of these international disputes and settle-
ments to the north, however, excited anything like
the popular interest aroused by one which occurred
in the south. The Spanish War made it abun-
dantly evident that an isthmian canal between
the Atlantic and the Pacific must be built. The
arguments of naval strategy which Captain Mahan
had long been urging had received striking demon-
stration in the long and roundabout voyage which
the Oregon was obliged to take. The pressure of